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Introduction 


Nearly  everyone  these  days  is  concerned  about 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  A  major  concern  has 
been  the  increasing  cost  of  food.  What  we  forget, 
however,  when  we’re  complaining  about  rising 
food  costs,  is  that  we  have  been  in  an  economic 
boom,  and  costs  always  go  up  during  an  eco¬ 
nomic  boom.  Food  prices  have  risen  faster  than 
wages  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  over  a 
longer  period,  wages  have  climbed  much  faster 
than  the  price  of  food.  Most  American  families 
spend  less  of  their  incomes  for  food  today  than 
they  did  twenty  years  ago. 

Teenagers  may  have  little  awareness  of  the 
relationship  between  the  cost  of  food  at  the  farm 
and  the  cost  of  getting  the  food  to  them — be¬ 
tween  production  and  distribution  costs  and 
consumer  prices.  These  units  of  student  activ¬ 
ities  attempt  to  broaden  students’  awareness. 
The  activity  masters  are  designed  as  a  simple 
introduction  to  the  economics  of  agriculture, 
food  processing,  and  food  distribution.  When 
students  have  finished  the  activities,  they  should 
have  a  better  understanding  of  how  their  food 
gets  to  them,  why  it  costs  what  it  does,  and  how 
agriculture  influences  the  American  and  the 
world  economy. 

The  six  activity  master  units  are  concerned 
with  the  following  questions:  1 .  Who  produces 
your  food  ?  2.  Who  shares  in  the  money  you  spend 
for  food  ?  3.  Why  do  food  costs  change?  4.  How 
do  production  costs  affect  the  cost  of  food? 

5.  How  does  processing  affect  the  cost  of  food? 

6.  How  does  the  retailer  affect  the  cost  of  food  ?  In 
addition,  there  are  two  transparencies.  One 
shows  the  relationship  between  the  farmer  and 
the  number  of  people  he  can  feed.  The  other 
shows  the  relationship  between  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  imports  and  exports,  which 
shows  the  effect  of  U.S.  agriculture  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  program  can  be  used  as  a  separate  learn¬ 
ing  unit  or  it  can  be  incorporated  into  several 
areas  of  study — economics,  history,  sociology, 
home  economics,  and  math.  For  this  reason, 
though  suggestions  are  made  for  introducing  and 
using  each  activity  master  unit,  how  you  use  it 
will  depend  on  the  class  in  which  you  are  using  it. 


Many  of  the  activities  suggested  in  each  unit 
are  deductive  and  open  ended,  and  are  intended 
to  lead  to  discussion  rather  than  provide  pat 
answers.  (If  specific  answers  are  required  for  an 
activity,  you  will  find  them  printed  on  the  master 
copy  of  each  activity  master.)  Some  activities  are 
practical,  involving  expeditions  to  the  local  gro¬ 
cery  store  or  experiments  in  food  processing. 
Most  can  be  done  individually,  though  some  are 
improved  by  cooperative  efforts.  You  may  want 
everyone  in  the  class  to  do  all  the  activities,  or 
you  may  want  to  let  different  students  select 
certain  kinds  of  activities.  Again,  your  approach 
will  depend  on  how  you  want  to  use  this  material. 

The  primary  information  students  will  need  as 
they  get  involved  in  these  activities  is  given  to 
them  on  the  activity  masters,  either  in  graphs, 
charts,  or  drawings  or  in  brief  explanatory  para¬ 
graphs.  Encyclopedias  or  almanacs  will  supply 
more  information  that  can  help  students  relate 
these  units  to  the  particular  study  they  are  mak¬ 
ing.  You  may  also  want  to  add  to  their  store  of 
resources  by  mailing  the  enclosed  coupon. 

Making  activity 
master  copies 

The  activity  masters  in  this  book  will  produce  a 
minimum  of  200  copies  on  a  spirit  duplicating 
machine.  Non-reproducing  answers  are  printed 
in  red  on  the  front  of  each  master. 

The  activity  masters  in  this  book  are  printed  on 
recycled  paper. 


Unit  I:  Who  produces  your  food! 


Objective: 

To  show  how  farm  production  has  changed  in 
the  past  50  years. 

Introduction: 

Ask  your  students  if  they  know  how  much  food 
they  eat  in  a  day.  You  could  have  each  of  them 
make  a  list  of  the  different  foods  they  eat,  esti¬ 
mate  the  amounts  they  might  eat  in  a  day,  and  try 
to  figure  out  how  much  that  would  be  in  a  year. 
According  to  statistical  averages,  Americans  eat 
about  1 ,450  pounds  of  food  a  year.  The  average 
teenager  eats  a  little  more — about  1 ,804  pounds. 
(The  average  teenage  boy  eats  about  1 ,917 
pounds  of  food ;  the  average  teenage  girl,  about 
1 ,690  pounds.)  Briefly  talk  about  where  all  this 
food  comes  from,  who  produces  it,  and  how  it 
gets  to  the  consumer.  Then  use  Transparency 
1 :  Production-distribution-consumption  to 
show  about  how  many  people  one  farm  worker 
(includes  farmer,  members  of  his  family,  and  his 


hired  help)  provides  food  for.  Students  will  see 
that  one  farm  worker  can  provide  food  for  all  the 
members  of  the  class,  plus  at  least  half  of  another 
class.  You  might  then  lead  into  the  first  unit  by 
asking  why  there  are  fewer  farmers  than  others, 
in  the  food  production-distribution  chain,  and 
how  it  is  possible  for  one  farm  worker  to  provide 
food  for  so  many  people. 

Discussion: 

The  farmer’s  life  and  farm  operations  have 
changed  drastically  since  early  in  this  century. 
Until  then,  farming  was  primarily  a  subsistence 
operation — nearly  one-fourth  of  the  American 
population  farmed.  Farmers  raised  enough  to 
feed  themselves  and  their  families  with  enough 
left  over  to  feed  the  three-fourths  who  weren’t 
farming.  Now  5  percent  of  the  population  raises 
enough  to  feed  the  remaining  95  percent.  Part  of 
this  is  due  to  the  change  in  land  use.  Even  as  late 
as  1 940,  only  42  percent  of  the  farm  was  in  the 
principal  crop,  corn.  By  1970,  corn  took  nearly 
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two-thirds  of  the  farm  acreage.  Soybeans,  a  rela¬ 
tive  newcomer  to  the  American  farm  scene,  took 
about  another  third. 

Another  part  of  the  change  in  farm  production 
is  due  to  modern  technology.  Up  to  1930  or  so,  a 
man  with  a  team  of  horses  would  cultivate  little 
more  than  8  acres  of  corn  in  a  day.  Today,  with 
the  help  of  a  tractor  costing  $8,000  or  more  and  a 
4-row  cultivator  that  may  have  cost  $1 ,000,  a 
farmer  can  cultivate  36  acres  in  a  day.  Before 
machines  were  common  on  farms,  one  man 
could  pick  by  hand  two  acres  or  more  of  corn  in  a 
day,  and  an  acre  yielded  only  about  25  bushels. 
Today,  with  the  help  of  a  mechanical  picker- 
sheller,  a  farmer  can  harvest  1 2  acres  of  corn  in  a 
day,  averaging  about  100  bushels  an  acre. 

Livestock  farmers  also  command  an  arsenal  of 
equipment  to  help  them  produce  our  food  sup¬ 
plies.  Adairyman,  for  example,  used  to  milk  lOto 
15  cows  at  chore  time.  In  those  days,  cows  aver¬ 
aged  about  4,400  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  Today, 
one  dairy  worker  can  handle  about  80  cows  at  a 
milking,  with  the  help  of  elaborate  milking  par¬ 
lors  and  bulk  milk-handling  systems.  (A  milking 
parlor  may  cost  as  much  as  $25,000.)  Cows 
today,  because  of  feeding  and  long  selection  for 
high  productivity,  average  1 1 ,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year. 


The  farmer  today  has  an  enormous  investment 
in  land,  buildings,  and  machinery.  On  a  farm  the 
size  of  the  one  described  on  the  first  activity  mas¬ 
ter,  the  capital  investment  might  have  averaged 
as  much  as  $659,000  in  1974. 

The  cost  of  farming  may  cancel  out  the  value 
of  sales.  If  the  farmer’s  time  were  figured  at  the 
average  wage  and  the  return  on  his  investment 
figured  at  the  average  return  in  business,  he 
would  often  show  a  net  loss.  He  stays  in  business 
by  taking  less  than  the  average  wage  and  less 
than  the  average  return  on  his  investment. 

Modern  farms  such  as  the  one  in  the  first  activ¬ 
ity  make  it  possi  ble  for  an  average  farm  worker  to 
produce  enough  to  feed  55  people  today.  Just  1 0 
years  ago,  he  could  have  fed  only  33  people. 


(1 )  Relate  this  unit  to  social  studies  by  discussing 
the  changing  life  style  of  the  farmer — from  the 
farmer  who  works  a  few  acres  to  the  farmer  who 
runs  several  hundred  acres  with  the  help,  primar¬ 
ily,  of  his  own  family.  (2)  Invite  a  farmer  into  the 
class  to  talk  about  his  views  on  farming. 


Additional  activities: 
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Unit  2:  Who  shares  in  the  money 
you  spend  for  food? 


Objective: 

To  show  that  many  separate,  and  necessary, 
services  must  be  paid  for  by  our  food  dollar. 

Introduction: 

Ask  students  when  they  last  ate  a  hamburger.  Do 
they  have  any  idea  how  the  meat  got  into  that 
shape  and  who  the  people  were  who  helped 
move  the  meat  from  the  farmer  to  them?  They 
can  find  out  who  some  of  the  workers  are  by 
studying  the  production-processing-distribution 
flow  chart  on  the  activity  master  sheet.  You  may 
want  to  have  students  study  the  chart,  then  to¬ 
gether  you  and  they  work  out  a  flow  chart  on  the 
chalkboard  for  another  product  before  they  go 
on  to  finish  the  activity.  You  might  use  a  flow 
chart  for  bread  as  an  example. 


(This  chart  and  those  on  the  activity  master  are 
just  some  possible  ways  of  working  out  the 
product  flow.  There  may  be  other  people  in¬ 
volved  and  other  possible  steps  in  the  flow.) 


Discussion: 

Because  our  society  is  so  urbanized  and  be¬ 
cause  we  want  more  different  kinds  of  food, 
there  are  more  and  more  people  involved  in 
getting  the  food  to  us.  We  depend  on  our  very 
efficient  system  of  marketing.  About  9  million 
people  are  involved  in  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  about  4.4  million  farm  workers 
(including  farmers)  and  another  2  million  people 
who  provide  services  for  farmers  (like  mechan¬ 
ics,  crop-dusters,  livestock  auctioneers). 

The  number  of  people  it  takes  to  get  food  from 
the  farm  to  the  table  varies  according  to  the  kind 
of  food.  Since  most  fresh  foods  require  fewer 
processing  steps,  farmers  usually  get  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  retail  price  of  fresh  food  than 
they  do  for  foods  that  are  processed.  The 
farmer’s  share  of  the  retai  I  cost  of  fresh  meat,  for 
example,  may  be  as  much  as  64  percent,  but  his 
share  of  what  the  consu  mer  pays  for  a  box  of  d  ry 
cereal  is  only  about  1 1  percent,  because  so  much 
happens  to  the  food  between  the  grain  and  the 
cereal  box. 

Additional  activities: 

(1)  Students  can  make  two  more  flow  charts  to 
show  differences  in  the  handling  of  fresh  com¬ 
pared  to  canned  tomatoes  between  California 
and  New  York.  This  would  involve  different  kinds 
of  transportation,  the  time  factor,  and  storage.  (2) 
Students  can  choose  any  food  they  like  and  make 
a  flow  chart  from  its  point  of  production  to  their 
neighborhood  grocery  store  or  supermarket. 
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Unit  3:  Why  do  food  costs  change? 


Objective: 

To  show  that  food  costs  are  related  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy  and  go  up  or  down  as  other  costs 
change;  to  show  ways  of  coping  with  changing 
costs. 

Introduction: 

Ask  students  if  they  have  noticed  changes  in 
prices  of  goods  they  have  bought  in  the  past  few 
years.  Have  these  changes  made  any  difference 
in  their  lives?  Have  there  been  changes  at  home 
because  of  price  changes — especially  in  relation 
to  food?  You  may  want  to  assign  this  unit  in  two 
parts.  For  the  first  part,  have  the  class  discuss  the 
information  at  the  top  of  the  activity  master  sheet 
before  they  go  on  their  shopping  expedition.  For 
the  second  part,  the  class  will  need  to  be  divided 
into  groups  and  to  select  different  stores  in 
which  each  member  of  the  group  will  shop. 

Discussion: 

Our  economy  is  a  free  market  economy.  It  is 
based  on  supply  and  demand.  When  the  supply 
goes  up  and  demand  remains  the  same,  prices 
drop.  When  the  demand  goes  up  and  supply 
stays  the  same,  prices  go  up.  Costs  are  relative. 
Food  costs  have  gone  up  in  recent  years,  but  so 
have  other  costs  and  so  have  wages.  From  study¬ 
ing  the  chart  and  graph,  students  will  probably 
conclude  that  the  buying  power  of  an  hour’s  pay 
has,  in  general,  increased  greatly.  This  is  true 
even  though  prices  have  gone  up  recently  and 
purchasing  power  has  declined  somewhat.  The 
dotted  line  on  the  graph  indicates  the  price  of  the 
foods. 

Costs  have  risen  as  the  economy  has  changed. 
The  U.S.  has  become  more  prosperous  through 
continuing  use  of  advanced  technology,  and  we 
have  become  more  productive.  All  this  means  we 
have  a  higher  level  of  living — we  have  more 
money  to  spend  after  we  pay  for  basic  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter — than  most  people  in  the 
world.  We  spend  a  smaller  part  of  our  disposable 


income  for  food  than  people  in  most  countries 
do.  Americans  spend  about  1 7  percent  of  their 
disposable  income  for  food.  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
figure  is  53  percent;  in  Spain,  it  is  33  percent;  in 
Ghana,  63  percent;  and  in  Japan,  27  percent. 

Even  though  Americans  spend  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  disposable  income  for  food, 
they  want  to  get  as  much  value  for  their  money  as 
they  can.  People  can  save  money  by  buying  the 
right  product  for  a  particular  use.  For  example, 
fancy  whole  tomatoes  aren’t  necessary  for  mak¬ 
ing  tomato  sauce.  Buying  store  brands  and 
shopping  with  a  pocket  adding  machine  (or  at 
least  adding  up  prices  as  you  go  along)  and 
planning  ahead  will  help  keep  you  from  over¬ 
spending.  Making  up  a  shopping  list  at  home 
from  newspaper  ads,  then  sticking  to  it,  helps 
save  at  the  supermarket  too,  as  does  comparison 
shopping  and  cutting  unnecessary  items  from 
the  grocery  list. 

Your  students  will  probably  enjoy  hearing  the  1925  and  1974 
prices  of  the  food  items  shown  on  the  activity  master: 


1925  1974 


1  lb.  white  bread 

$0.09 

$0.35 

1  lb.  round  steak 

0.36 

1.80 

1  dz.  eggs 

0.55 

0.78 

1  qt.  milk 

0.14 

0.39 

1  lb.  cabbage 

0.05 

0.16 

1  lb.  potatoes 

0.04 

0.17 

1  lb.  dry  beans 

0.10 

0.69 

1  lb.  onions 

0.07 

0.21 

1  lb.  sugar 

0.07 

0.32 

Total 

$1.47 

$4.87 

Additional  activities: 

(1)  Find  out  the  average  hourly  wage  for  a  factory 
worker,  a  store  clerk,  and  a  secretary  in  your 
town.  Then,  using  local  food  prices,  figure  out 
how  long  each  of  these  people  would  have  to 
work  today  to  buy  the  amount  of  food  shown  on 
the  student  activity  sheet.  (2)  Make  a  list  of  all  the 
things  you  would  need  to  buy  at  the  supermarket 
if  you  were  doing  your  family’s  weekly  shopping. 
Price  all  the  items.  How  much  did  you  spend  for 
necessary  food  items?  How  much  for  non-food 
items?  How  much  for  snack  foods?  (3)  Check 
your  family’s  actual  grocery  receipts  for  a  week. 
What  percentage  of  the  amount  actually  was 
spent  on  food?  What  percentage  on  non-food 
items?  What  percentage  on  snack  foods? 
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Unit  4:  How  do  production  costs 
affect  the  cost  of  food! 


Objective: 

To  show  that  farmers  take  great  financial  risks  to 
produce  food,  often  for  little  return. 

Introduction: 

As  you  hand  out  the  two  activity  sheets  in  this 
unit,  ask  students  to  put  themselves  in  the  place 
of  Roy  Loomis,  who  owns  a  potato  farm  in  Maine. 
He  is  a  good  farmer  and  knows  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  land.  Students  will  examine  his 
crop  records  and  think  through  his  farming  op¬ 
erations  for  one  growing  season  to  find  out  what 
some  of  his  production  expenses  are. 

Discussion: 

Roy  may  not  fully  benefit  from  a  higher  market 
price  for  potatoes  at  harvest  time  if  he  contracts 
as  much  as  three  months  before  he  plants  to  sell 
some  of  his  potatoes  for  processing.  He  agrees 
to  deliver  a  specific  tonnage  of  potatoes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  schedule,  at  a  specific  price.  At  harvest 
time  the  price  may  be  higher  than  his  contract 
price,  but  he  still  has  to  adhere  to  the  contract.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  prices  will  be  lower  at 
harvest  time,  so  he  could  also  benefit  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  contract. 

Whether  or  not  Roy  has  a  good  year  depends 
on  how  his  own  crop  yields  are,  as  well  as  on  how 
crop  yields  average  across  the  nation.  Even 
though  it  may  seem  as  if  Roy  is  making  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  crop  in  this  example,  you  must 
consider  his  risks  and  costs  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  this  is  his  entire  income  for  the  year. 

The  farmer  risks  a  great  deal  even  before  he 
plants.  He  often  has  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  producing  the  crop — wages  for 
hired  help,  gas,  oil,  seed,  and  so  on.  He  has  to 
have  a  large  investment  in  machinery.  A  63- 
horsepower  tractor  alone  costs  about  $8,000, 
and  he  may  have  several.  He  also  has  trucks, 
plows,  harvesters,  and  other  machines.  So  he 


maintains  a  big  permanent  investment  largely  on 
his  faith  that  the  return  from  his  crops  will  sup¬ 
port  the  investment  as  well  as  cover  expenses 
and  return  a  profit.  After  harvest,  if  he  is  not 
under  contract  and  if  prices  for  his  crop  are  low, 
he  may  wait  for  a  higher  price.  But  this  requires 
extensive  storage  facilities,  and  the  hoped-for 
higher  price  may  not  materialize  by  the  time  he 
has  to  sell.  Many  farmers  don’t  contract  for  the 
sale  of  their  crops  before  they  plant  and  there¬ 
fore  lack  this  ability  to  wait. 

The  farmer  is  often  in  no  real  position  to 
bargain  very  effectively  with  the  wholesaler  or 
processor.  The  farmer’s  choice  of  places  to  sell 
his  products  is  limited  and  he  cannot  substanti¬ 
ally  influence  the  price  he  gets.  The  market  price 
for  any  farm  product  should,  ideally,  cover  the 
farm  costs  of  production  and  return  some  profit. 
Farmers  are  also  affected  by  rising  costs  of  the 
things  they  need  to  purchase  to  produce  their 
crops.  In  effect,  they  sell  products  at  wholesale 
but  buy  at  retail.  The  farm  market  is  limited, 
though  it  has  been  expanding  because  of 
increased  population  and  more  foreign  trade  for 
some  products. 

Additional  activities: 

(1)  Roy  Loomis  borrowed  all  the  money  needed 
to  cover  his  costs,  except  for  the  land  charge  and 
overhead.  If  the  loan  was  for  one  year,  what  in¬ 
terest  rate  did  he  pay?  (2)  Find  out  how  much 
white  potatoes  are  selling  for  at  your  local  super¬ 
market.  Using  a  farm  price  of  $3.50  per  hundred 
weight,  figure  out  what  percentage  of  the  retail 
price  of  potatoes  goes  to  farmers  like  Roy 
Loomis.  (3)  Bring  your  local  agriculture  exten¬ 
sion  agent  into  the  class  to  talk  about  farm  prices 
and  costs. 
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Unit  S:  How  does  processing  affect 
the  cost  of  food? 


Objective: 

To  show  that  food  processing  is  a  benefit  to  the 
consumer,  though  it  may  add  to  the  cost  of  food. 

Introduction: 

As  students  suggest  them,  write  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  some  of  the  kinds  of  processed  cut  beans 
that  are  available.  (Supermarkets  may  carry  as 
many  as  22  different  kinds,  sizes,  and  brands  of 
canned  beans  alone.  And  that  doesn’t  begin  to 
include  the  number  of  frozen  beans  and  other 
processed  forms.)  For  this  unit,  students  will  be 
going  into  the  grocery  store  to  compare  prices. 
They  could  work  individually,  or  you  may  want  to 
have  each  choose  a  food  classification.  They 
may  want  to  get  together  in  groups  of  4  or  6  at 
home  to  cook  their  version  of  each  food,  or  you 
may  want  to  do  this  in  the  classroom.  If  buying 
ingredients  is  a  problem,  the  activity  can  be 
worked  out  without  actually  doing  the  cooking. 

Discussion: 

Occasionally,  processed  foods  are  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  same  kind  of  fresh  food.  The  retail 
price  of  frozen  orange  juice,  for  instance,  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  fresh  product.  This  is  due  to 
efficiencies  in  producing  the  concentrate  and 
the  use  of  different  varieties  of  oranges  for  juice. 
Also,  prices  for  the  same  kind  of  food  may  range 
widely  depending  on  the  brand  of  the  product. 
When  the  consumer  makes  the  food  at  home  he 
may  not  save  on  the  cost  of  ingredients  because 
he  pays  retail  prices  for  them.  The  processor 
buys  his  ingredients  at  wholesale  prices.  Then, 
too,  the  consu  mer’s  overhead  expenses  (such  as 
electricity  or  gas  for  cooking)  go  up  when  he 
prepares  meals  from  unprocessed  (fresh)  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  consumer’s  time  has  a  value  too.  He 
may  spend  more  in  terms  of  the  time  to  make  the 
food  at  home  than  it  costs  to  buy  it  prepared.  He 
might  be  wiser  to  buy  the  processed  food.  Hav¬ 


ing  a  general  idea  of  what  his  alternatives  cost 
will  make  it  easier  to  make  sensible  decisions. 

Additional  activities: 

(1)  If  possible,  visit  a  processing  plant — cheese 
factory,  dairy,  cannery,  biscuit  company,  or  any 
kind  of  processing  plant  in  your  town.  Find  out 
exactly  what  the  food  goes  through  from  its  raw 
state  to  its  edible  state.  (2)  Select  one  food, 
chicken,  for  example.  Compare  the  prices  of 
fresh,  fresh  frozen,  whole,  cut-up,  canned,  and 
frozen  precooked  chicken.  How  does  process¬ 
ing  affect  the  consumer  cost? 
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Unit  6:  How  does  the  retailer 
affect  the  cost  of  food? 


Objective: 


To  show  the  relationship  of  some  of  the  costs  of 
marketing — the  retailer’s  costs — to  the  price  of 
food. 


Introduction: 

Any  student  can  play  this  simulation  individ¬ 
ually  or  with  a  partner.  The  game  rules,  which  are 
printed  on  the  second  page  of  the  unit,  are 
written  for  two  players.  If  opponents  are  chosen, 
each  person  uses  his  own  activity  sheet  as 
his  game  board.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
determine  what  percentage  of  profit  a 
supermarket  operator  can  take  out  of  his  gross 
receipts  (before  corporate  taxes  but  after  busi¬ 
ness  taxes)  and  still  keep  his  store  operating 
and  his  stockholders  happy. 


Discussion: 

People  who  are  part  of  the  food-production  and 
marketing  chain  hope  to  make  a  profit.  They 
have  to  in  order  to  stay  in  business.  So  they  have 
to  walk  a  tightrope  between  what  they  pay  out 
and  what  they  take  in  to  try  to  keep  a  balance. 
The  retailer,  who  also  often  acts  as  the  whole¬ 
saler  (storing  goods,  acting  as  broker),  has  many 
more  kinds  of  costs  than  other  members  of  the 
marketing  system  because  he  handles  more  ser- 


The  retailer’s  profit,  as  students  will  discover  as 
they  play  the  game,  should  be  1 .1  percent  of 
sales.  This  is  the  prevailing  profit  figure  through¬ 
out  the  industry.  It  is  also  the  percentage  of  the 
customer’s  dollar  that  goes  to  the  store.  The  rest 
of  the  money  the  customer  pays  for  food  is  di¬ 
vided  up  in  the  ways  shown  on  the  board,  as  well 
as  others  that  are  not  shown.  You  may  want  to 
refresh  students’  memories  by  reviewing  briefly 
some  of  the  other  steps  in  the  production- 
distribution  chain  that  have  been  discussed  in 
earlier  units. 


Additional  activities: 

(1)  Students  can  look  at  their  local  supermarket 
(or  they  can  do  this  activity  without  going  near 
the  supermarket)  and  list  the  services  the  market 
provides  that  the  retai  ler — and  thus  the  customer 
— has  to  pay  for.  Some  of  these  are  stock  loss 
(shrinkage)  resulting  from  theft  and  spoilage,  re¬ 
stocking  (labor  cost),  check  cashing  service,  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooling  costs  (energy),  trash  removal, 
and  maintaining  a  lighted  parking  lot.  (2)  Stu¬ 
dents  can  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  a  retail 
market  manager.  A  storm  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
wipes  out  a  large  part  of  the  onion  crop,  causing 
the  wholesaler  to  run  out  of  onions.  The  bins  are 
empty  after  the  first  few  days.  They  are  still  empty 
the  following  week.  What  can  be  done,  and  how 
will  it  affect  profits  for  the  two-week  period? 
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Transparency  2: 

U.S.  imports  and  exports 

The  effect  of  U.S.  agriculture  on  the  American 
economy  and  in  the  world, 1964-1974 


Objective: 

To  show  that  U.S.  agriculture  is  vital  to  our 
economy  and  to  the  world. 

Introduction: 

After  the  transparency  is  projected  so  the  whole 
class  can  see  it,  ask  them  to  study  the  graph  and 
draw  conclusions  about  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  agricultural  exports  and  a  balanced 
economy. 

Discussion: 

Students  will  probably  notice  immediately  that 
bigger  agricultural  exports  have  increased  the 
value  of  total  U.S.  exports  so  total  exports  largely 
offset  total  imports.  In  some  years,  total  exports 
actually  exceed  the  value  of  all  imports.  (Notice 
that  total  nonagricultural  imports  have  substan¬ 
tially  exceeded  nonagricultural  exports  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years.)  More  and  more  of  our 
agricultural  income  is  coming  from  exports.  This 
pattern  has  developed  partly  because  of  bad 
growing  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in 
the  early  1970s.  The  resulting  poor  crops  meant 
many  countries  had  to  buy  their  agricultural 
supplies  from  the  United  States.  Other  nations 
have  been  in  economic  booms  and  have  had 
increasing  amounts  of  money  to  spend.  Some 
which  were  receiving  food  aid  from  the  U.S.  are 
now  paying  cash  for  our  products.  Also,  most  of 
our  farm  production  programs  now  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  more  crops  so  that  larger  supplies 
will  be  available  for  export.  In  order  to  develop  a 
sound  economy,  any  country  needs  to  be  able  to 
produce  something  well.  We  produce  food  bet¬ 
ter  than  almost  any  other  country.  American  ag¬ 
riculture  is  the  most  productive  and  efficient 
agricultural  system  in  the  world.  We  have  larger 


amounts  of  farm  commodities  for  export  and 
more  different  kinds  of  farm  commodities  to  ex¬ 
port.  Agriculture  is  also  the  largest  industry  in 
our  country.  Agriculture  and  its  related  indus¬ 
tries  employ  more  than  the  combined  transpor¬ 
tation,  steel,  and  automobile  industries. 


(1)  Have  students  check  the  local  supermarket 
shelves  for  imported  foods.  Compare  the  cost  of 
the  imported  item  with  the  cost  of  the  same  kind 
of  domestic  item,  and  decide  why  people  might 
buy  imported  foods.  (2)  Have  the  state  or  county 
agricultural  agent  visit  the  class  and  talk  about 
the  benefits  of  exports  to  the  farmer. 


Additional  activities: 
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Production-distribution 


+ 


0) 


wholesalers, 
retailers 
or  others 


Who  produces  your  food? 


1940  1970  1974 

240  acres  400  acres  400  acres 


The  above  graphs  show  the  production  of  a  typical  Midwestern  farm  at  three  stages  of  its  development. 


Corn 

1940 

1970 

1974 

Yield  per  acre 

44  bu. 

79  bu. 

79  bu. 

Market  price 

$0.62  bu. 

$1.38  bu. 

$3.30  bu. 

Gross  receipts 
per  acre 

$27.28 

$109.02 

$ 260.70 

Approximate 

7  hrs. 

4  hrs. 

4  hrs. 

man-hours  of  labor 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

Corn  production 
costs  per  acre 

1940 

1970 

1974 

Power  &  machinery 
services  &  interest 

$11.00 

$14.15 

$24.20 

Seed 

1.10 

4.40 

7.50 

Fertilizer  &  lime 

3.00 

13.40 

35.00 

Pesticides 

— 

6.05 

8.80 

Drying 

— 

3.10 

6.90 

Labor 

7.00 

8.90 

11.70 

Land  investment 
interest 

5.00 

47.60 

88.00 

Real  estate  tax 

1.20 

10.30 

17.50 

* 

Trucking  &  storage 

2.00 

2.50 

5.50 

Property  tax, 
interest,  investment 

1.90 

4.05 

7.20 

Total  costs: 

$32.20 

$//4.45 

$21 2.30 

1. 

Using  the  price  and  yield  figures  at 
the  left,  figure  out  the  gross 
receipts  per  acre  for  each  farmer’s 
corn  crop. 


2. 

Complete  the  production  cost 
chart.  Figure  out  the  net  income 
each  farmer  would  receive  from  his 
total  corn  acreage. 

1940  492.00 

1970  -  $1,33750 
1974  +$12,100.00 


3. 

What  do  you  think  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  net  income  in  these 
years? 


What  do  you  think  accounts  for 
change  in  this  farm  from  decade  to 
decade? 


What  do  you  think  might  happen  to 
it  in  the  next  10  years? 
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Who  shares  in  the  money  you  spend 

for  food! 


Who  are  some  of  the  people  who  help  get  you  the 
hamburger  pattie  that  goes  in  your  hamburger? 


Who  are  some  of  the  people  who  help  get  you  a 
package  of  frozen  potatoes  au  g rati n?  Fill  in  the  blank 
spaces  with  the  people  listed  below. 

local  trucker  potato  broker  wholesaler/processor 
trucker  feed  store  owner  cheese  processor 
trucker  retailer  package  manufacturer 

trucker 
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Why  do  food  costs  change! 


How  long  you  had  to  work  to  buy  the 
foods  on  the  right  if  you  were  a 
manufacturing  worker  with  an  average 
wage: 


Year 

Hours:  minutes 

1925 

2:43 

1935 

2:10 

1945 

1:34 

1955 

1:17 

1965 

1:01 

1974 

1:06 

Total  1925:  $1.47 
Total  1974:  $4.87 


1925  1935  1945  1955  1965  1975 


Wages — - - 

Food  prices - 


If  a  person  had  walked  into  a  grocery  store  in  1 925  with  the  wages  from  an  hour’s  work  in  a  manufacturing  plant 
(54p)  in  his  pocket,  he  could  have  bought  37  percent  of  the  quantity  of  food  pictured  above.  By  1 974,  the  same 
quantity  (37  percent  of  the  above  list)  would  cost  $1 .79  (plotted  above).  In  1 974  an  hour  of  factory  work  would 
buy  more  than  90  percent  of  the  above  quantities  of  food.  Food  prices  rose  234  percent  during  the  50-year 
period,  while  average  hourly  wages  rose  71 5  percent.  (The  food  prices  above  represent  the  actual  increases  in 
food  prices  in  the  government  consumer  price  index  in  the  50-year  period.) 

What  relationship  do  you  see  between  the  table  of  hours  worked  and  the  wage  and  price  graph? 


What  are  some  things  that  might  have  affected  food  costs  from  year  to  year? 


Compare  prices:  Select  different  supermarkets  or  grocery  stores  for  members  of  your  group  to  shop  in.  Price 
each  item  in  the  drawing  above  and  then  make  a  table  comparing  the  cost  of  the  items  at  each  store.  Be  sure  to 
shop  for  the  same  brands  in  each  store.  Figure  your  costs  on  the  basis  of  price  per  unit  of  each  item. 
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How  do  production  costs  affect 

the  cost  of  food!  (continued) 


Contract 

Acme  Processing  Company 
April  17, 1974 

The  Acme  Processing  Co.  agrees  to 
purchase  1/4  of  the  1974  Round  White 
potato  crop  grown  by  Roy  Loomis. 
Payment  to  be  made  at  $3. 1 0  per  cwt  on 
delivery. 


Use  the  information  on  the  contract  and 
information  from  the  crop  records  to  complete 
the  bill  of  sale. 

In  August,  the  fresh  market  price  to  farmers  for 
Round  White  potatoes  is  $4.00  per  cwt.  Roy 
sells  1/5  of  his  crop  in  August.  How  much 
money  does  he  get?  $20,800 

What  is  the  average  price  he  will  get  for  the 
rest  of  his  potato  crop?  $3 .50 

Add  this  information  to  the  crop  record  and 
figure  out  Roy’s  net  income  per  acre  for  1974. 
Do  you  think  he  had  a  good  year? 


Bill  of  Sale 

Acme  Processing  Company 

August  15, 1974 

Paid  to  Roy  Loomis  $ 20,150 
for  Round  White  potatoes: 

6 500  cwt  at  $3.1 0  per  cwt 


Choose  one  of  the  following  hazards  for  Roy’s 
1973  crop  and  another  hazard  for  his  1974 
crop.  Revise  the  1973  and  1974  crop  records 
to  show  how  Roy’s  net  income  is  affected. 

Hazard:  Rain  washes  out  part  of  Roy’s  fields. 
About  12  acres  cannot  be  harvested. 

Hazard:  Potato  leafhoppers  attack.  Because 
of  weather  conditions,  effective  pesticide 
applications  cannot  be  made.  Eight  percent  of 
Roy’s  crop  is  lost. 

Hazard:  Gasoline  prices  go  up  15p  a  gallon. 
Roy  uses  about  575  gallons  in  field  work 
during  the  year. 

Hazard:  There  is  a  fertilizer  shortage.  Roy’s 
crop  yield  is  cut  by  1/8.  But  his  fertilizer  costs 
are  cut  by  $9.31  per  acre. 
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How  does  processing  affect  the  cost 

of  food? 


In  your  local  supermarket,  check  the  prices  of  each  processed  item  below  (using  the  lowest  price  you  can  find 
as  your  basis  for  comparison).  Then  prepare  the  same  food  item  yourself.  Figure  out  your  cost  of  preparation  by 
multiplying  the  time  it  takes  you  to  cook  or  mix  the  food  by  a  wage  of  $4.00  an  hour.  (Don’t  count  the  time  the 
cake  is  in  the  oven  or  the  chili  cooks  on  the  stove.)  You  may  not  be  able  to  find  each  item  in  the  same  size  can  or 
package.  Take  that  into  account  when  you  figure  your  costs. 


Chili  with  meat 
and  beans 
(1  lb.) 

Amount  of 
ingredients 
used 

Cost  of 
ingredients 

Preparation 

cost 

Total 

cost 

Number  of 
servings 

Cost  per 
serving 

Canned 

— 

— 

— 

Dry  chili  mix  plus: 
ground  beef,  tomato 
sauce,  beans 

Homemade:  ground  beef, 
kidney  beans,  tomatoes, 
onions,  spices 

Chocolate  cake 
(10-12  oz.) 

Amount  of 
ingredients 
used 

Cost  of 
ingredients 

Preparation 

cost 

Total 

cost 

Number  of 
servings 

Cost  per 
serving 

Frozen 

— 

— 

— 

• 

Cake  mix  plus:  eggs 

Homemade:  cake  flour, 
butter  or  margarine,  milk, 
chocolate,  eggs,  sugar 

Orange  juice 
(1  qt.) 

Amount  of 
ingredients 
used 

Cost  of 
ingredients 

Preparation 

cost 

Total 

cost 

Number  of 
servings 

Cost  per 
serving 

Frozen 

— 

— 

— 

Bottled 

— 

— 

— 

Squeezed  fresh 

In  each  case,  which  would  you  rather  buy — the  processed  or  the  fresh  food? 
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In  each  case,  which  would  you 


rather  buy — the  processed  or  the  fresh  food? 
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How  does  the  retailer  affect  the  cost 

of  food! 


$1,133 


— 


Pay  fuel  and 
energy  bills 
$1,233 


Pay  other 

bills 

$1,817 


Super  Supermarket 

Annual  sales:  $2,000,000 
Monthly  sales:  $1 66,667 

Estimated  monthly  net  profit 
(before  corporate  taxes) 

a.  10.9%  of  sales  $  IS,  167 _ 

b.  5.5%  of  sales  $  9,167 _ 

c.  1.1%  of  sales  $  l,d 34 _ 

d.  .5%  of  sales  $  833 


Pay  for  packaging 

materials 

$1,217 


Pay  rent 
$2,066 


Start 

Here 

“X? 

Deposit 

sales 

$ _ 


Note  is  due. 
Pay  interest 
on  loan 
$267 


If  you  ran  out 
of  money  before  you 
got  here,  or  if 
you  have  money 
left  over,  try 
again  with  a  new 
profit  figure 


Pay  wholesaler 
and  others  in 
marketing  chain 
$138,016 


Deduct  estimated 
profit  (before 
corporate  taxes) 
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How  does  the  retailer  affect  the  cost 

of  food?  (continued) 

Playing  the  game 

1 .  Each  player  chooses  a  monthly  net  profit  percentage  from  the  four  possibilities  in  the  center  of  the  game 
board.  Figure  out  the  dollar  amount  of  the  profit  percentage  you  choose  and  record  it  in  the  appropriate  space 
in  the  center  of  the  game  board.  (Hint:  If  you  take  too  big  a  profit  you  won’t  be  able  to  cover  your  costs.  Sooner 
or  later  you  will  go  out  of  business.  If  you  take  too  small  a  profit  and  keep  too  much  of  the  earnings  in  the 
business,  your  stockholders  will  complain.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  be  out  of  a  job.) 

2.  The  player  who  has  chosen  the  lowest  profit  percentage  begins  by  moving  to  the  deposit  sales  square  and 
entering  his  monthly  sales  total.  The  other  player  then  does  the  same. 

3.  The  players  then  move  to  the  deduct  estimated  profit  square,  enter  the  profit  they  have  chosen  and  deduct 
it  from  their  total  sales. 

4.  They  continue  in  this  way  around  the  track,  taking  turns,  and  subtracting  the  amounts  shown  in  each  square 
as  they  go. 

5.  The  first  player  to  get  around  the  track  and  break  even  after  paying  back  the  interest  on  his  loan  (in  note  is 
due  square)  is  the  winner.  (Note:  If  you  run  out  of  money  before  you  reach  the  last  square,  you  have  not  kept 
enough  money  to  pay  your  bills;  you  have  taken  too  big  a  profit.  If  you  have  money  left  over,  you  have  taken  too 
small  a  profit.) 

6.  If  you  don’t  come  out  even  at  the  last  square,  choose  a  different  profit  percentage  and  go  around  again. 

After  the  game 

1 .  What  percentage  of  the  consumer’s  grocery  dollar  goes  Jo  the  retailer  as  profit?  /♦/  % 

2.  If  54%  of  the  supermarket’s  profit  is  paid  out  as  corporate  taxes  and  50%  of  the  remainder  after  taxes 

is  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders,  how  much  is  left  to  expand  and  improve  the  business?  $422  per  month 

3.  Using  the  figures  on  the  game  board,  determine  the  percentage  of  sales  the  retailer  pays  for  each  of  the 
following: 

Salaries  39%  Packaging  .73% 

Rent  ,7.2  %  Advertising  A5% 

Fuel  and  energy  74%  Business  taxes  .68  % 

4.  If  your  employees  receive  a  2%  cost  of  living  increase  in  their  wages,  what  will  your  new  monthly 
payroll  be?  $15,125 


How  can  you  meet  that  payroll? 
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Attention:  Social  Studies  Department  Head 


